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VIXEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’s SECRET,” &c. &c, 
CHAPTER XXX. “KURZ IST DER SCHMERZ 
UND EWIG IST DIE FREUDE.” 

Caprain WrysTANey said no more about 
‘Lord Mallow; but Violet had to listen 
to much plaintive bemoaning from her 
mother, who could not understand how 
any well-brought-up young woman could 
refuse an Irish peer with a fine estate, and 
the delights of a trousseau made by the 
renowned Theodore. Upon this latter 
\ detail Mrs. Winstanley dwelt at more 
length than upon that minor circumstance 
in a marriage—the bridegroom. 

“Tt would have been such a pleasure to 
me to plan your trousseau, darling,” she 
said; “such an occupation for my mind 
in these wretched winter afternoons, when 
there is no possibility of driving or making 
calls, I-should have attended to every- 
thing myself., Theodore’s general way is 
to make a list of what she thinks neces- 
sary, allowing her customer to correct it; 
but I should not have been satisfied with 
that, even from Theodore, though I admit 
that her taste is perfect. And then, you 
know, she is hand in glove with Worth, 
and that alone is a liberal education, as 
somebody says somewhere about some- 
thing. No, dear; I would have done it 
all myself. I know the exact shades that 
suit your complexion, the dashes of colour 
that contrast with and light up your hair, 
the style that sets off your figure. Your 
trousseau should be talked about in society, 
and even described in the fashion maga- 
zines. And then Lord Mallow is really 
so very nice, and has such a charming 
baritone—what more can you want?” 
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“Only to love him, mamma dearest, 
which I do not, and never shall. That 
frank loud voice of his does not stir a 
fibre of my heart. I like him extremely, 
and so I do Mr. Scobel, and Bates the 
groom. Lord Mallow is no more to me 
than either of those. Indeed, Bates is 
much nearer and dearer, for he loved my 
father.” 

“My dear Violet, you have the most 
republican ideas. Imagine anyone putting 
Bates on a level with Lord Mallow !” 

“T don’t, mamma. I only say he is 
more to me than Lord Mallow could ever 
be.” 

“Your travelling- dress,” murmured 
Mrs. Winstanley, her mind still dwelling 
on the trousseau. ‘“‘ That affords more 
scope for taste than the wedding-gown. 
Velvet suits your style, but is too heavy 
for your age. A soft clinging cashmere, 
now, one of those delicious neutral tints 
that have been so fashionable lately, over 
an underskirt of a warmer colour in poult 
de soie, a picturesque costume that would 
faintly recall Lely’s portraits at Hampton 
Court.” 

“ Dear mamma, what is the use of talk- 
ing about dresses I am never going to 
require? Not for all the finery that 
Theodore ever made would I Lord 
Mallow, or anybody else. I am happy 
enough with you, and my horse, and my 
dog, and all the dear old things, animal 
and vegetable, that belong to this dear old 
lace. I shall never leave you, or the 

orest. Can you not be content to know 
this and let me alone ?” 
“ You are a very wilful girl, Violet, and 
ridiculously blind to your own interests,” 
remarked Mrs. Winstanley, throwing her- 



























self back in her chair with a fretful 
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look, “‘and you put me in an absurd 
position. The duchess quite congratulated 
me about your brilliant prospects, when 
we were chatting together on New Year’s 
Eve. Anybody could see how devoted 
Lord Mallow was, she said, and what a 
splendid match it would be for you.” 

“Les the duchess marry her own 
daughter, and leave me alone,” cried Vixen 
scornfully. 

This was the kind of thing she had to 
endure continually, during the chill winter 
months that followed Lord Mallow’s de- 
parture. Even her old friends the Scobels 
worried her about the Irish peer, and 
lamented her inability to perceive his 
merits. It was known throughout her 
particular circle that she had been idiotic 
enough to refuse Lord Mallow. Mrs. 
Winstanley had whispered the fact to all 
her friends, under the seal of strictest 
secrecy. Of all Vixen’s acquaintance, 
Roderick Vawdrey was the only one who 
said no word to her about Lord Mallow; 
but he was much kinder to her after the 
Irishman’s departure than he had shown 
himself during his visit. 

Spring put on her green mantle; and 
when the woods were starred with prim- 
roses, and the banks lovely with heaven- 
hued dog-violets, everyone of any pretension 
to importance in the social scale began to 
flee from the Forest as from a loathsome 
place. Lord Ellangowan’s train of vans 
and waggons set out for the railway- 
station with their load of chests and 
baskets. Julius Cesar’s baggage was as 
nothing to the Saratoga trunks and bonnet- 
boxes of Lady Ellangowan. The departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt was hardly a 
mightier business than this emigration of 
the Ellangowan household. The duke 
and duchess, and Lady Mabel Ashbourne, 
left for the Queen Anne house at Kensing- 
ton, whereat the fashionable London papers 
broke out in paragraphs of rejoicing, and 
the local journals bewailed the extinction 
of their sun. 

The London season had begun, and only 
the nobodies stayed in the Forest to watch 
the rosy sunsets glow and fade behind the 
yellow oaks; to see the purple of the 
beech-boughs change mysteriously to 
brightest green; and the bluebells burst 
into blossom in the untrodden glades and 
bottoms. Captain Winstanley found a 
small house in Mayfair, which he hired 
for six weeks, at a rent which he pro- 
nounced exorbitant. He sacrificed his 
own ideas of prudence to the gratification 





of his wife; who had made up her mind 
that she had scarcely the right to exist 
until she had been presented to her sove- 
reign in her new name. Bat when Mra. 
Winstanley ventured to suggest the 
Dachess of Dovedale as her sponsor on 
this solemn occasion, her husband sternly 
tabooed the notion. 

“My aunt, Lady Susan Winstanley, is 
the proper person to present you,” he said 
authoritatively. 

“Bat is she really your aunt, Conrad ? 
You never mentioned her before we were 
married.” 

“She is my father’s third cousin by 
marriage; but we have always called her 
aunt. She is the widow of Major-General 
Winstanley, who distinguished himself in 
the last war with Tippoo Sahib, and had a 
place at court in the reign of William the 
Fourth.” ' 

“She must be dreadfully old and 
dowdy,” sighed Mrs. Winstanley, whose 
only historical idea of the Sailor King’s 
reign was as a period of short waists and 
beaver bonnets. 

“‘ She is not a chicken, and she does not 
spend eight hundred a year on her dress- 
maker,” retorted the captain. ‘‘ But she 
is @ very worthy woman, and highly re- 
spected by her friends. Why should 
you ask a favour of the Dachess of 
Dovedale ?” 

“Her name would look so well in the 
papers,” pleaded Mrs. Winstanley. 

“The name of your husband’s kins- 
woman will look much more respectable,” 
answered the captain; and in this, as in 
most matters, he had his own way. 

Lady Susan Winstanley was brought 
from her palatial retirement to spend a 
fortnight in Mayfair. She was bony, 
wiggy, and snuffy; wore false teeth and 
seedy apparel; but she was well-bred and 
well-informed, and Vixen got on with her 
much better than with the accomplished 
captain. Lady Sasan took to Vixen; and 
these two went out for early walks together 
in the adjacent Green Park, and peram- 
bulated the picture-galleries, before Mrs. 
Winstanley had braced herself up for the 
fatigues of a fashionable afternoon. 

Sometimes they came across Mr. 
Vawdrey at a picture-gallery or in the 
park; and at the first of these chance 
meetings, struck by the obvious delight 
with which the two young people greeted 
each other, Lady Susan jumped to a con- 
clusion. 

“'That’s your young man, 1 suppose, 
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my dear,” she said bluntly, when Rorie 
had left them. 

“Oh, Lady Susan!” 

“Tt’s a vulgar expression, I know, my 
dear, but it comes natural to me; I hear 
it so often from my housemaids. I fancied 
that you and that handsome young fellow 
must be engaged.” 

“Oh, no. We are only old friends. He 
is engaged to Lady Mabel Ashbourne—a 
very grand match.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Lady Susan. 

“Why?” 

“ Well, my dear,” answered the old 
lady hesitatingly, “ because when one 
hears of a grand match, it generally means 
that a young man is marrying for the sake 
of money, and that young old friend of 
yours looks too good to throw himself 
away like that.” 

“Oh, but. indeed, Lady Susan, it is not 
so in Rorie’s case. He has plenty of money 
of his own!” 

The important day came; and Lady 
Susan, Mrs. Winstanley, and Violet 
packed themselves and their finery into a 
capacious carriage, and set off for St. 
James’s. The fair Pamela’s costume was 
an elaborate example of Theodore’s highest 
art; colours, design, all of the newest—a 
delicate harmony of half-tints, an inde- 
scribable interblending of feathers, lace, 
and flowers. Violet was simply and 
elegantly dressed by the same great artist. 
Lady Susan wore a petticoat and train 
that must have been made in the time of 
Queen Adelaide. Yes; the faded and un- 
known hue of the substantial brocade, the 
skimpiness of the satin, the quaint devices 
in piping-cord and feather-stitch—must 
assuredly have been coeval with that good 
woman’s famous hat and spencer. 

Poor Mrs. Winstanley was horrified 
when she saw her husband’s kinswoman 
attired for the ceremony, not a whit less 
wiggy and snuffy than usual, and with 
three lean ostrich-feathers starting erect 
from her back hair, like the ladies in the 
proscenium boxes of Skelt’s Theatre, 
whose gaily-painted effigies were so dear 
to our childhood. 

Poor Pamela felt inclined to shed tears. 
Even her confidence in the perfection of 
her own toilet could hardly sustain her 
against the horror of being presented by 
such a scarecrow. 

The ceremony went off satisfactorily, in 
spite of Lady Susan’s antiquated garments. 
Nobody laughed. Perhaps the habitués 
of St. James’s were accustomed to scare- 





crows. Violet’s fresh young beauty 
attracted some little notice as she waited 
among the crowd of débutantes; but, on 
its being ascertained that she was nobody 
in particular, curiosity languished and 
died. 

Mrs. Winstanley wanted to exhibit her 
court-dress at the opera that evening, but 
her husband protested against this display 
as bad style. Vixen was only too glad to 
throw off her finery, the tulle puffings 
and festoonings, the floral wreaths and 
bouquets, which made movement difficult 
and sitting down almost impossible. 

Those six weeks in town were chiefl 
devoted to gaiety. Mrs. Winstanley’s 
Hampshire friends called on her, and fol- 
lowed up their calls by invitations to 
dinner, and at the dinners she generally 
met people who were on the eve of giving 
a garden-party, or a concert, or a dance, 
and who begged to be allowed to send her 
a card for that entertainment, spoken 
of modestly as a thing of no account. 
And then there was a hurried interchange 
of calls, and Violet found herself meander- 
ing about an unknown croquet-lawn, 
amongst unknown nobodies, under a burn- 
ing sun, looking at other girls, dressed 
like herself in dresses 4 la Theodore, with 
the last thing in sleeves, and the last cut 
in trains, all pretending to be amused by 
the vapid and languid observations of the 
cavalier told off to them, paired like com- 
panions of the chain at Toulon, and almost 
as joyless. 

Violet Tempest attended no fewer than 
eight private concerts during those six 
weeks, and heard the same new ballad, 
and the same latest gavotte in C minor, 
at every one of them. She was taken to 
pianoforte recitals in fashionable squares 
and streets, and heard Bach and Beethoven 
till her heart ached with pity for the 
patient labour of the.performers, knowing 
how poorly she and the majority of man- 
kind appreciated their efforts. She went 
to a few dances that were rather amusing, 
and waltzed to her heart’s content. She 
rode Arion in the Row, and horse and 
rider were admired as perfect after their 
kind. Once she met Lord Mallow, riding 
beside Lady Mabel Ashbourne and the 
Duke of Dovedale. His florid cheek paled 
a little at the sight of her. They passed 
each other with a friendly bow, and this 
was their only meeting. Lord Mallow 
left cards at the house in Mayfair, a week 
before the Winstanleys went back to 
Hampshire. He had been working hard 
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at his senatorial duties, and had made 
some telling speeches upon the Irish land 
question. People talked of him as a 
rising politician; and whenever his name 
appeared in the morning papers, Mrs. 
Winstanley uplifted her voice at the 
breakfast-table, and made her wail about 
Violet’s folly in refusing such an excellent 
young man. 

“Tt would have been so nice to be able 
to talk about my daughter, Lady Mallow, 
and Castle Mallow,” said Pamela in con- 
fidence to her husband. 

“No doubt, my dear,” he answered 
coolly; “but when you bring up a young 
woman to have her own way in everything, 
you must take the consequences.” 

“Tt is very ungrateful of Violet,” sighed 
the afflicted mother, “after the pains I 
have taken to dress her prettily, ever since 
she was a baby. It is a very poor return 
for my care.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. IN THE FAIR JUNE WEATHER. 


Tury were all back at the Abbey House 
again early in June, and Vixen breathed 
more freely in her sweet native air. How 
dear, how doubly beautiful, everything 
seemed to her after even so brief an exile! 
But it was a grief to have missed the 
apple-bloom and the bluebells. The woods 
were putting on their ripe summer beauty; 
the beeches had lost the first freshness of 
their tender green, the amber glory of the 
young oak-leaves was over, the last of 
the primroses had paled and faded among 
the spreading bracken; masses of snowy 
hawthorn-bloom gleamed white amidst the 
woodland shadows; bean-fields in full 
bloom filled the air with delicate odours; 
the summer winds swept across the long 
lush grass in the meadows, beautiful with 
ever-varying lights and shadows; families 
of sturdy black piglings were grubbing on 
the waste turf beside every road, and the 
forest-fly was getting strong upon the 
wing. The depths of Mark Ash were dark 
at noontide under their roof of foliage. 

Vixen revelled in the summer weather. 
She was out from morning till evening, on 
foot or on horseback, sketching, or reading 
a novel in some solitary corner of the 
woods, with Argus for her companion and 
guardian. It was an idle purposeless 
existence for a young woman to lead, no 
doubt, but Violet Tempest knew of no 
better thing that life offered for her to do. 

Neither her mother nor Captain Win- 
stanley interfered with her liberty. The 


amusements, and his wife was given up to 
frivolities which left no room in her mind 
for anxiety about her only daughter. So 
long as Violet looked fresh and pretty at 
the breakfast-table, and was nicely dressed 
in the evening, Mrs. Winstanley thought 
that all was well; or at least as well as it 
ever could be with a girl who had been so 
besotted as to refuse a wealthy young 
nobleman. So Vixen went her own way, 
and nobody cared. She seemed to have a 
passion for solitude, and avoided even her 
old friends, the Scobels, who had made 
themselves odious by their championship 
of Lord Mallow. 

The London season was at its height 
when the Winstanleys went back to 
Hampshire. The Dovedales were to be at 
Kensington till the beginning of July, 
with Mr. Vawdrey in attendance upon 
them. He had rooms in Ebury Street, 
and had assumed an urban air which, in 
Vixen’s opinion, made him execrable. 

“T can’t tell you how hateful you look 
in lavender gloves and a high hat,” she 
said to him one day in Clarges Street. 

“T daresay I look more natural dressed 
like a gamekeeper,” he answered lightly ; 
“IT was born so. As for the high hat, you 
can’t hate it more than I do; and I have 
always considered gloves a foolishness on 
a level with pigtails and hair-powder.” 

Vixen had been wandering in her old 
haunts for something less than a fortnight, 
when, on one especially fine morning, she 
mounted Arion directly after breakfast and 
started on one of her rambles, with the 
faithful Bates in attendance to open gates 
or to pull her out of bogs if needful. 
Upon this point Mrs. Winstanley was 
strict. Violet might ride when and where 
she pleased—since these meanderings in 
the Forest were so great a pleasure to her 
—but she must never ride without a 


groom. 

Old Bates liked the duty. He adored 
his mistress, and had spent the greater 
part of his life in the saddle. There was 
no more enjoyable kind of idleness possible 
for him than to jog along in the sunshine 
on one of the captain's old hunters ; called 
upon for no greater exertion than to flick 
an occasional fly off his horse’s haunch, or 
to bend down and hook open the gate of a 
plantation with his stout hunting-crop. 
Bates had many a brief snatch of slumber 
in those warm enclosures, where the air 
was heavy with the scent of the pines, and 
the buzzing of summer flies made a per- 
petual lullaby. There was a delicious 
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sense of repose in such a sleep, but it was 
not quite so pleasant to be jerked suddenly 
into the waking world by a savage plunge 
of the aggravated hunter’s hind legs, 

ed to madness by a lively specimen 
of the forest-fly. 

On this particular morning Vixen was 
in a thoughtful mood, and Arion was lazy. 
She let him walk at a leisurely pace under 
the beeches of Gretnam Wood, and through 
the quiet paths of the New Park planta- 
tions. He came slowly out into Queen’s 
Bower, tossing his delicate head and 
sniffing the summer air. The streamlets 
were rippling gaily in the noontide sun; 
far off on the yellow common a solitary 
angler was whipping the stream—quite an 
unusual figure in the lonely landscape. A 
delicious sluamberous quiet reigned over all 
the scene. Vixen was lost in thought, 
Bates was dreaming, when a horse’s hoofs 
came up stealthily beside Arion, and a 
manly voice startled the sultry stillness. 

“T’ve got rid of the high hat for this 
year, and I’m my own man again,” said 
the voice; and then a strong brown hand 
was laid upon Vixen’s glove, and swallowed 
up her slender fingers in its warm grasp. 

“‘ When did you come back ?” she asked, 
as soon as their friendly greetings were 
over, and Arion had reconciled himself to 
the companionship of Mr. Vawdrey’s hack. 

“ Late last night.” 

“ And have the duchess and her people 
come back to Ashbourne ?” 

“Pas si béte. The duchess and her 
people— meaning Mabel— have engage- 
ments six deep for the next month: break- 
fasts, lawn-parties, music, art, science, 
horticulture, dancing, archery, every form 
of laborious amusement that the genius of 
man has invented. Fashionable festivities 
are my aversion. So I told Mabel frankly 
that I found my good spirits being 
crushed out of me by the weight of too 
much pleasure, and that I must come home 
to look after my farm. The dear old 
duke recognised that duty immediately, 
and gave me all sorts of messages and 
admonitions for his bailiff.” 

“And you are really free to do what you 
like for a month?” 
naively. ‘Poor Rorie! 
must be!” 

“My liberty is of even greater extent. 


How glad you 


I am free till the middle of August, when | 


I am to join the Dovedales in Scotland. 
Later, I suppose, the duke will go to 
Baden, or to some newly-discovered foun- 
tain in the Black Forest. He could not 


exclaimed Vixen | 


exist for a twelyemonth without German 
waters.” 

“And after that there will be a wedding, 
I suppose?” said Violet. 

She felt as if called upon to say some- 
| thing of this kind. She wanted Rorie to 
know that she recognised his position as an 
engaged man. She hated talking about 
the business, but she felt somehow that 
this was incumbent upon her. 

“T suppose so,” answered Rorie; “a man 
must be married once in his life. The 
sooner he gets the ceremony over the 
better. My engagement has hung fire 
rather. There is always a kind of flatness 
about the thing between cousins, I daresay. 
Neither of us is in a hurry. Mabel has so 
many ideas and occupations, from orchids 
te Greek choruses.” 

“‘ She is very clever,” said Vixen. 

“She is clever and good, and I am very 
proud of her,” answered Rorie loyally. 

He felt as if he were walking on the 
brink of a precipice, and that it needed all 
his care to steer clear of the edge. 

After this there was no more said about 
Lady Mabel. Vixen and Rorie rode on 
happily side by side, as wholly absorbed 
in each other as Launcelot and Guinevere 
—when the knight brought the lady home 
through the smiling land, in the glad boy- 
hood of the year, by tinkling rivalet and 
shadowy covert, and twisted ivy and 
spreading chestnut fans—and with no 
more thought of Lady Mabel than those 
two had of King Arthur. 

It was the first of many such rides in 
the fair June weather. Vixen and Rorie 
were always meeting in that sweet path- 
less entanglement of oak and beech and 
holly, where the cattle-line of the spread- 
ing branches was just high enough to 
clear Vixen’s coquettish little hat, or in 
the long straight fir plantations, where the 
light was darkened even at noonday, and 
where the slamberous stillness was broken 
only by the hum of summer flies. It was 
hardly possible, it seemed to Violet, for 
two people to be always riding in the 
Forest without meeting each other very 
often. Various as the paths are they all 
cross somewhere ; and what more natural 
than to see Rorie’s brown horse trotting 
calmly along the grass by the wayside, at 
the first bend of the road? They made 
no appointments, or were not conscious of 
| making any; but they always met. There 
was a fatality about it; yet neither Rorie 
|nor Violet ever seemed surprised at this 
| persistence of fate. They were always 
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glad to see each other; they had always a 
world to tell each other. If the earth had 
been newly made every day, with a new 
set of beings to people it, those two could 
hardly have had more to say. 

“Darned if I can tell what our young 
miss and Muster Vawdrey can find to talk 
about,” said honest old Bates, over his dish 
of tea in the servants’ hall; “but their 
tongues ha’ never done wagging.” 

Sometimes Miss Tempest and Mr. 
Vawdrey went to the kennels together, 
and idled away an hour with the hounds ; 
while their horses stood at ease with their 
bridles looped round the five-barred gate, 
their heads hanging lazily over the top- 
most bar, and their big soft eyes dreamily 
contemplating the opposite pine wood, 
with that large capacity for perfect idle- 
ness common to their species. Bates was 
chewing a straw and swinging his hunting- 
crop somewhere in attendance. He went 
with his young mistress everywhere, and 
played the part of the “dragon of prudery 
placed within call;’’ but he was a very 
amiable dragon, and nobody minded him. 
Had it come into the minds of Rorie and 
Vixen to elope, Bates would not have 
barred their way. Indeed, he would have 
been very glad to elope with them him- 
self. The restricted license of the Abbey 
House had no charm for him. 

Whither were those two drifting in the 
happy summer weather, lulled by the 
whisper of forest leaves faintly stirred by 
the soft south wind, or by the low murmur 
of the forest river, stealing on its stealthy 
course under overarching boughs, myste- 
rious as that wondrous river in Kubla 
Khan’s dream, and anon breaking suddenly 
out into a clamour loud enough to startle 
Arion as the waters came leaping and 
brawling over the shining moss-green 
boulders ? Where were these happy com- 
rades going, as they rode side by side under 
the glancing lights and wavering shadows ? 
Everybody knows what became of Launce- 
lot and Guinevere after that famous ride 
of theirs. What of these two, who rode 
together day after day in sun and shower, 
who loitered and lingered in every love- 
liest nook in the Forest, who had the same 
tastes, the same ideas, the same loves, the 
same dislikes? Neither dared ask that 
question. They took the happiness fate 
gave them, and sought not to lift the veil 
of the future. Each was utterly and un- 
reasonably happy, and each knew very 
well that this deep and entire happiness 
was to last no longer than the long summer 








days and the dangling balls of blossom on 
thebeechen boughs. Beforethenew tuftson 
the fir-branches had lost their early green, 
this midsummer dream would be over. 
It was to be brief as a schoolboy’s holiday. 

What was the good of being so happy, 
only to be so much the more miserable 
afterwards? A sensible young woman 
might have asked herself that question, 
but Violet Tempest did not. Her inten- 
tions were pure as the innocent light 
shining out of her hazel eyes—a gaze 
frank, direct, and fearless as a child’s. 
She had no idea of tempting Roderick to 
be false to his vows. Had Lady Mabel, 
with her orchids and Greek plays, been 
alone in question, Violet might have 
thought of the matter more lightly; but 
filial duty was involved in Rorie’s fidelity 
to his betrothed. He had promised his 
mother on her death-bed. That was a 
promise not to be broken. 

One day—a day for ever to be remem- 
bered by Vixen and Rorie—a day that 
stood out in the foreground of memory’s 
picture awfully distinct from the dreamy 
happiness that went before it, these two 
old friends prolonged their ride even later 
than usual. The weather was the love- 
liest that had ever blessed their journey- 
ings—the sky Italian, the west wind just 
fresh enough to fan their cheeks, and 
faintly stir the green feathers of the ferns 
that grew breast-high on each side of the 
narrow track. The earth gave forth her 
subtlest perfumes under the fire of the 
midsummer sun. From Boldrewood the 
distant heights and valleys had an Alpine 
look in the clear bright air, the woods 
rising line above line in the far distance, 
in every shade of colour, from deepest 
umber to emerald green, from darkest 
purple to translucent azure, yonder, where 
the farthest line of verdure met the sunlit 
sky. From Stony Cross the vast stretch 
of wood and moor lay basking in the warm 
vivid light, the yellow of the dwarf furze 
flashing in golden patches amidst the first 
bloom of the crimson heather. This 
southern corner of Hampshire was a 
glorious world to live in on such a day as 
this. Violet and her cavalier thought so, 
as their horses cantered up and down the 
smooth stretch of turf in front of The 
Forester’s Inn. 

“T don’t know what has come to Arion,” 
said Vixen, as she checked her eager horse 
in his endeavour to break into 2 mad 
gallop. ‘I think he must be what Scotch 
people call ‘fey.’” 
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“And pray what may that mean?” 
asked Rorie, who was like the young lady 
made famous by Sydney Smith: what he 


weapons of their heroes. In our day 
men entertain something of the same 
feeling for their horses, and sailors for 


not encircle either horses or ships with 


did not know would have made a big their ships; but modern romance does 
book. | 


~ Why, I believe it means that in cer-| such a fairy aureole of poetry as that 


tain moments of life, just before the 
coming of a great sorrow, people are, 
wildly gay. Sometimes a man who is_ 
doomed to die breaks out into uproarious | 
mirth, till his friends wonder at him. | 
Haven’t you noticed that sometimes in | 
the accounts of suicides, the suicide’s 
friends declare that he was in excellent 
spirits the night before he blew out his 
brains ?” 

“Then I hope I’m not ‘fey,’’ 
Rorie, “ for I feel uncommonly jolly.” 

“Tt’s only the earth and sky that make 
us feel happy,” sighed Violet, with a 
sudden touch of seriousness. “It is but 
an outside happiness after all.” 

“Perhaps not; but it’s very good of its 
kind.” 

They went far afield that day; as far as 
the yews of Sloden ; and the sun was low 
in the west when Vixen wished her knight 
good-bye, and walked her horse down the 
last long glade that led to the Abbey 
House. She was very serious now, and 
felt that she had transgressed a little by 
the length of her ride. Poor Bates had 
gone without his dinner, and that dismal 
yawn of his just now doubtless indicated 
a painful vacuity of the inner man. Rorie 
and she were able to live upon air and 
sunshine, the scent of the clover, and the 
freshness of the earth; but Bates was of 
the lower type of humanity, which requires 
te be sustained by beef and beer; and for 
Bates this day of sylvan bliss had been 
perhaps a period of deprivation and 
suffering. 


said 





’ SWORDS OF CELTIC ROMANCE 
AND CHIVALRY. 


TuE subject of swords—their antiquity, 
their history, their uses, and their manu- 
facture—has already been considered in 
these columns.* We donot propose to go 
over it again, as our present purpose is not 
with the use, but with the chivalry and 
romance of the weapon; and more par- 
ticularly with the philological meaning of 
the affectionate names which our early 
British ancestors bestowed upon the 





* Att THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 17, 
p. 633, February 17th, 1877, “‘ Swords.” 





which settled over hilt, and blade, and 
even scabbard of the swords which were 
wielded by such illustrious warriors as 
King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. In that remote period 
every sword was fabled to be the protector 
of innocence and beanty, and a sacred 
combatant in the cause of divine justice. 
The sword was used in hand to hand, and 
heart to heart struggles, when scarcely a 
hair’s breadth separated the brave men, 
who could look into each other’s eyes, and 
feel each other’s breath upon their cheeks in 
the deadly intensity of the encounter. It 
thus became natural to bestow an endear- 
ing epithet upon the weapon that saved its 
owner’slife, or, what wasstill more precious, 
his honour; bat no true knight could look 
with the same affection upon a cannon, or 
a gun, or a pistol, that did the killing 
without equalising the powers of the com- 
batants. It thus followed that all the 
romance of the sword perished with the 
invention of gunpowder, and that only its 
remembrance was left to cling around the 
mighty, and more or less fabulous, deeds 
of the olden time. 

The most famous of the many swords of 
medieval poetry is that of King Arthur. 
That renowned weapon bore two names, 
by some supposed to be identical—Ex- 
calibur and Caliburn. These names, 
however, though so much alike, are sus- 
ceptible ef different interpretations. Ex- 
calibur, sometimes written Escalibur 
(which latter is probably correct, as 
the alphabet of the Kymric, Gaelic, . 
and other Celtic languages and dialects 
do not possess the letter x), is either 
derived from the Celtic words sgaile, 
signifying bright, flaming, and bor, signi- 
fying noble; or from sgal, a champion, 
and bor, noble. These words are still 
used by the Gaelic-speaking population of 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands. 
Caliburn, on the other hand, is derivable 
from cail and cailleachd, of noble quality 
or rma and “= a loud im- 

tuous sound; a word signifying a noble 
Em | descending in the conflict with a 
loud sound upon the shields and bucklers 
of the enemy. 

Another very famous sword in Celtic 
poetry is Marandoise, though it has not 
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attained in after time the renown of the 
great Excalibur. Arthur, according to the 
old ballad, of which a full synopsis is to 
be found in Ellis’s Early English Metrical 
Romances, was engaged in conflict with a 
royal Irish giant named Ryance, who 
appears to have led an army of giants as 
formidable as himself. The two met hand 
to hand, and Arthur with his sword 
Excalibur aimed a blow at his antagonist 
which cut off a quarter of his helmet, 
divided his shield, and falling on his 
shoulder would have cut him to the middle, 
had not the violence of the blow been 
deadened by the toughness of the serpent’s 
skin that the Irishman wore under his 
coat of mail. Ryance fled; Arthur 
pursued, and having given him the death- 
stroke, despoiled him of his sword— 
Marandoise. The name of this weapon 
signified the servant of God, from Maor, a 
servant or messenger, and an Dia, of God; 
though it is possible that the meaning 
may be sought in the Celtic words Maor 
an dith, the messenger of destruction. 

Sir Bevis of Hampton, the gallant 
warrior and rescuer of distressed damsels, 
who, next to Arthur himself, was one of 
the most renowned of the traditionary 
knights, had a sword named Morglay, 
celebrated in many ballads. It was given 
him by the lady of his heart, the fair 
Josyan. 

At first blush, it might appear that 
Morglay was no other than the Gaelic 
clay-more, a great sword; but this name 
would not distinguish the weapon from 
other great swords. Seeking the etymo- 
logy of the word in another direction, it is 
found that clai, pronounced glay, sig- 
nifies protection, or a protector, and mor, 
great; so that Morglay, as the great pro- 
tector of beauty, innocence, and right— 
would be a name worthy of the noble 
deeds attributed to its possessor, all of 
which are set forth in the ballad of Sir 
Bevis, and in the Dragon of Wantley, in 
Ellis’s Specimens, and in Percy’s Reliques. 
Ellis states that, in his time, a sword, 
purporting to be Morglay, was kept as a 
relic in Arundel Castle. Considering that 
the identical pair of pincers with which 
St. Anthony pinched the nose of his Satanic 
majesty, was recently shown at a little 
village in Sussex; that the very poker 
with which, red-hot, the valiant Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie defended himself against 
Major Galbraith, as related in the immortal 
novel of Rob Roy, was long suspended 
from a tree at the clachan of Aberfoyle ; 





and that there is at the present moment 
wood enough in the churches and cathe- 
drals of Roman Catholic Europe, purport- 
ing to be genuine relics of the Cross, 
to build a three-decker; no one need be 
accused of incredulity, if he doubts 
the genuineness of the Arundel Morglay. 
It may be mentioned, as curious, that the 
steed of Sir Bevis, on which he was 
mounted when he slew a dragon, is cele- 
brated in the old ballads under the name 
of Arundel. 

The sword of another famous knight, 
Sir Lancelot du Lac, the guilty lover of 
Queen Guenever, was called Arondight. 
The owner could boast, like Sir Bevis, that 
he also had slain a fire-drake, or dragon, 
with his redoubtable weapon. 

ioness he ee yes ot might 
It at wR Le clote du Gato, 
Therewith he slew the fire-drake ; 
The pummel was carbuncle stone— 
A better sword was never none. 

This sword, borrowed from Sir Lancelot, 
and wielded by Sir Guy of Warwick 
when the latter went to the rescue of his 
father, Sir Bevis of Hampton—sore beset 
in London, at a place called Goose Lane, 
by the forces of Edgar, King of England— 
did excellent service. It saved Sir Bevis, 
his sword Morglay, and his steed Arundel, 
from a crowd of assailants in Cheape—our 
modern Cheapside. It was at the dawn of 
day, and a London burgess, well-armed and 
mounted, was just aiming a deadly blow 
at Sir Bevis, when Sir Guy of Warwick, 
Arondight in hand, 

To that burgess a stroke sent 

Through helm and hauberk, down it went ; 

Both man and horse in that stound 

He down cleav’d to the ground. 
Sixty thousand men, says the ballad, were 
slain in this battle; after which, Sir Bevis, 
with Morglay, and Sir Guy, with Aron- 
dight, returned to their camp at Putney. 
Though the ballad, as it has come down 
to us, has been modernised by a Saxon 
hand, as is evident from the mention of 
Goose Lane and Cheapside, the name of 
the good sword is pure Celtic, and sig- 
nifies—as it ought to do, if we accept the 
sixty thousand slain—the battle of havoc, 
Ar-an-dith; from ar, battle, and dith, havoc 
or destruction. 

The sword of Roland, another doughty 
champion, was called Durindale, and 
gained its celebrity by the despatch in 
deadly conflict of a ferocious Saracen or 
Paynim giant, named Ferragus. Its last 
great achievement was to slay a Paynim 
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king, named Marsine, who was mounted 
on a bay charger and bore a golden dragon 
on his shield, and was surrounded bya troop 
of chosen warriors. Roland, at sight of 
him, dashed through the body-guard, and 
“with one blow clove his enemy to the 
saddle-bows.” But he received so many 
wounds that he had to retreat, and, dis- 
mounting from his horse, lay down under 
a tree, and drawing his good sword 
Darindale, for a last look at it, 


He began to make his moan, 
And fast looked thereupon 
As he held it in his hand : 
**O sword of great might, 
Better bare never no knight 
To win with no land. 
Thou hast been in many batayle, 
That never Sarrazyn saw faile, 
No might thy stroke withstand.” 


After these and similar words, says the 
romance, he rose, and exerting his whole 
force struck the sword against a rock, in 
hope of breaking it, so that no hand in- 
ferior to his own might ever wield it; but 
Darindale sank deep into the solid stone, 
and when the dying Roland had, with 
some difficulty, drawn it out, he found the 
edge uninjured. The name of his weapon 
signified in Celtic “hard and fierce.” 

The sword of “Sir Eglamour, that 
valiant knight,” whose name is still pre- 
served in English song—see Chappell’s 
collection—with the odd chorus of “ F'a! la! 
lanky down dilly!” is reported by the old 
romancists to have been found in the sea, 
and to have been given to him by the fair 
Christabel, that he might win her hand 
by killing “a most terrible giant,” named 
Maroke. The sword—of which the name 
has not been recorded, though it doubtless 
had a noble one—was of such exceeding 
brightness, that he no sooner flashed it in 
the eyes of Maroke than that giant was 
totally deprived of sight! Though blind, 
the giant fought for three whole days 
before Sir Eglamour could vanquish him 
and cut off his head. The which, however, 
he did, and received the hand of the lovely 
Christabel as his reward for ridding the 
realm of so hideous a monster. 

Among other chivalric swords, which, 
in the words of our international and 
national exhibitions, ‘“‘ deserve honourable 
mention,” are Durindana, Joyeuse, Cor- 
rouge, and Cartan or Curtana. Darindana 
was the weapon of Orlando, and its name 
signifies, in Celtic, dar—eager, keen—and 
dana—bold. Joyeuse was the sword of 
Charlemagne, and had a modern name 
carrying its own meaning withont need of 








interpretation. Corrouge belonged to Sir 
Otuel, with which he smote down a fierce 
Saracen or Mahoun, and signifies, coir— 
justice, and ruadh—red, or red-handed 
justice; words that may possibly be the 
etymons of the French courroux—wrath, 
or red-wrath. Cartin, or Curtana, is the 
name of a sword used at the coronation of 
Henry the Third, and still preserved in the 
records of the Heralds’ College as that of 
the “sword of justiceand mercy ”—part of 
the regalia of Great Britain. Its name is 
derivable from the Gaelic, or Celtic, ceart 
(keart)—right, just, and ceartas (keartas) 
—justice, equity. 

The French Flamberge and the German 
Flamberg—the latter word employed by 
Theodore Kérner, the gallant young soldier 
poet, who endeared his name to all Germans 
by his spirited and patriotic war lyrics— 
signifies a sword : 

Stosst mit an 


Mann fiir mann 
Wer den Flamberg schwingen kann. 


The word is derived from the Gaelic 
flathan (pronounced flahn), plural of 
flath—a hero, and beirte (pronounced 
beirt-je)—borne or wielded by. Korner is 
perhaps the last of the poets who have 
glorified the sword in the true spirit of the 
old troubadours. He has immortalised his 
name by the magnificent Schwertlied, in 
which he compares his sword to his 
betrothed bride, and lavishes upon it all 
the tenaer epithets of which the German 
language is susceptible. 

here is one word applied to the sword 
by the writers of the Elizabethan and 
Shakespearian age—namely, Fox—which 
has been a stumbling-block in the way of 
all who have attempted to explain it. Many 
instances of its former use are brought 
forward by Archdeacon Nares in his valu- 
able Glossary. He calls it a familiar and 
jocular term for a sword, but he scarcely 
ventured to explain the etymology of the 
word. He cites the following: 


What would you have, sisters, of a fellow that 
knows nothing but a basket hilt, and an old fox in it ? 
—B. Jonson, Bart. Farr, ii., 6. 


To such animals, 
Half-hearted creatures as these are, your fox 
Unkennell’d, with a cholerick ghastly aspect, 
On two or three comminatory terms 
Would run, &c.—Isrp. Maen. Lapy L,, i. 


O what blade is it ? 
A Toledo, or an English fox. 
—Wuire Devin, Orv Pray, vi., 370. 


A cowardly slave, that dares as well 
Eat his fox, as draw it in earnest. ¥ 
—Parson’s WEDDING, OLD PLay, xi. 
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I wear as sharp steel as another man, 
And my fox bites as deep.—BEAUMONT AND 
FietcHer, Kine AnD No Erne. 
Old foxes are good blades. 
—Brooxr, Exerish Moor. 
Nares properly suggests that “ fox un- 

kennell’d means a sword drawn;” and also, 
which is not so apparent, that there was 
a celebrated sword-maker of the name of 
Fox in those days; or that the blade was 
browned of a fox colour. If we bear in 
mind, as already shown, that the most 
celebrated swords had Celtic names, we 
may find a clue to the English word fox— 
which is unmeaning—in the Gaelic, 
bhuadach—to conquer, and bhuadhai- 
cheas (pronounced, vu-ai-cheas)—a near 
approach to fox—which signifies, victory 
or conquest. The supposition that this 
derivation is correct is strengthened by 
the fact that ‘“‘foxed,” ix old slang, meant 
intoxicated, conquered, or overcome with 
liquor, as in the lines from Poor Robin, 
1738 : 


Or have their throats with brandy drenched, 
Which makes men foxed ere thivst is quenched. 


It only remains to add, that the custom 
of naming swords was not peculiar to the 
Celtic races, or to comparatively modern 
times, but prevailed among the earliest 
nations of antiquity, The sword of 
Julius Cesar, for instance, was known 
as Crocea Mors, or the red death. 
The champions or heroes of the Cimbri, 
according to Plutarch, as quoted in 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, “‘ took par- 
ticular care to procure very keen swords, 
which they inscribed with mysterious cha- 
racters, and called by such names as might 
inspire terror.” And they not only named 
their swords, but their banners; the 
banner of Harold Hardrada was called 
the Land Ravager; and to this day the 

n flag of Ireland is celebrated as the 

un burst of Erin. We have no modern 
epithets to describe the sword, and such 
namesas we have forour banners are prosaic 
enough. What can be more commonplace 
than the name of the flag of Great Britain 
—the Union Jack? The star-spangled 
banner of the United States takes a less 
vulgar appellation, but spangled is a poor 
word, and excites no particular enthusiasm. 
And all the better. To be fond of imple- 
ments and emblems of slaughter, and to 
talk of them affectionately, is to be fond of 
using them, and it is, as far as it goes, a 
hopeful sign that the weapons of modern 
warfare are not considered to have any 
romance or poetry about them, but are held 











at best to be the necessary evils of our 
expanding but still imperfect civilisation ; 
and leads men to think of the time so long 
in coming, but which all of us hope will 
come at last, “‘ when swords will be turned 
into ploughshares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks.” 


IDLE WOMEN. 





We talk much in the present day about 
the employment of women. Civilisation 
and statistics seem to insist upon the 
necessity that large numbers of them must 
earn their own living. Whether this be 
desirable and natural, or whether, as Mr. 
Ruskin says, “ The men of this generation 
have driven their women mad,” we have 
no purpose to enquire. The other aspect 
of the subject seems to us to present itself, 
more silently, perhaps, but with equal 
force ; namely, the number of women who 
fail to see the work waiting at their doors, 
who neither labour themselves, nor with 
wise kindliness try to lighten the labour 
of others. 

The most thoughtful women in the 
country are mainly workers also, and are 

indifferent, partly incredulous, 
about the undeveloped force slumbering 
in their more apathetic sisterhood, the 
waste of latent intellectual power among 
the thousands of women living throughout 
the country in easy circumstances. They 
themselves have been urged on to excep- 
tional effort by some strong inward im- 
pulse, or by the force of external conditions; 
they are looked upon as remarkable, and 
are, perhaps, too ready to assume a position 
of isolated superiority. In many or in most 
cases, however, such superiority consists 
less in the possession of great gifts than 
in the attainment of a freer, fuller develop- 
ment. Natural energy, scientific or artistic 
culture, or felicitous direction of natural 
capacity, have given them a definite work 
to do, and this work becomes to them 
life, growth, character. If we look around 
among our ordinary acquaintances, in- 
cluding especially those living in the 
provinces, how small do we find the 
number of the actively intelligent to whom 
life is a growth, compared with the many 
well-to-do women who are content to waste 
their energies in the pursuit of the 
emptiest material gratification, and the 
weight of whose ambition is a sumptuous 
display beyond the attainment of sur- 
rounding neighbours. 
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In such a survey we can all recall some 
Angelina we once knew, and the bright 
but unfulfilled promise of her life. How 
at fourteen she was fall of animal spirits, 
walking, riding, skating, learning her 
brothers’ games, indispensable to them 
on all expeditions, always quick, inventive, 
cheerful. But she caught also their 
slang phrases, and objected to sitting 
in state in the drawing-room; hence a 
severe course of boarding-school discipline 
was ordained. At eighteen she emerged 
from this with every original angle well 
planed down, with a general distaste for 
books, a faintly surviving interest in 
music, and a passion for dress. Her 
education was understood to be completed, 
and no further mental effort had to be 
made beyond that required by the newest 
novel. A few social festivities, with the 
elaborate and varied dress needful for 
them, formed the main interest of her life. 
After thus giving to Mrs. Grundy every 
satisfaction for a year or two as a perfectly 
well-conducted and well-dressed young 
lady, she married an unexceptionable 
young man of property. As a matron of 
six or seven years’ standing Angelina 
now appears to us ingly common- 
place. The brightness is all extinguished ; 
everything natural has been sacrificed to 
the conventional; and those intellectual 
faculties which promised well are all but 
dormant. Money, which can always 
command an efficient staff of servants, 
makes her domestic cares comparatively 
light. Every luxury is within reach at 
the briefest notice, or to be compassed 
by a pleasant morning drive. In the 
matter of needlework Angelina has little 
done at home but a few trifies for the 
children, which she tucks and braids with 
her sewing-machine, and gives to the 
nurse to make up. Linen and dresses are 
bought ready made, since the latter have 
of late years been above the mechanical 
skill (as they have been below the inven- 
tive faculty) of the ordinary maid. Ange- 
lina’s more elaborate toilettes exhibit the 
imagination of her milliner rather than 
an inventive effort of her own mind, and 
are worn in implicit obedience to the fiat 
which has gone forth from some myste- 
rious “nobody” in Paris. The nursery is 
under the jealous supervision of a head 
nurse—quite a treasure—and mamma 
is only a visitor. The children make 
little demand upon her head or heart; 
they are a pleasant distraction in the 
drawing-room before dinner, and charm- 


ing to take out in the carriage with 
their lovely new hats! If they are not 
quite well, the medical man from the next 
square is summoned, and Angelina’s re- 
sponsibility at once relieved. Angelina 
pays lavishly her doctor, her nurse, her 
milliner, her cook, who each assume in 
their own departments an authority based 
upon knowledge and experience, which is 
beyond dispute. Thus, by degrees, relin- 
quishing all to them, she not only grows 
incapable of vigorous mental effort, but 
becomes possessed of the idea that effort 
of any kind is derogatory to her station. 

To the English gentlewoman of a century 
ago housekeeping was an art requiring 
forethought, knowledge, tact, accuracy, 
promptitude. Our grandmothers were 
constrained to put their brains into their 
handiwork, to plan, arrange, compound ; 
by their own inventive genius or prac- 
tised knowledge to keep well filled store- 
rooms, overlook and make elaborate 
preserves, confectionaries, medicines, which 
Angelina orders in without an effort, 
mental or physical. In the matter of 
clothing also they had need of skill and 
forethought, since only the raw materials 
could be bought, and were of necessity 
made up mostly in the house. 

It would be easy to multiply instances 
tending to show that the usages of modern 
domestic life are calculated rather to 
repress than to call out the intellectual 
faculties of women ; to widen that breach 
between brain-work and hand-work which 
is one great cause of bitterness and heart- 
burning in our prosperous nineteenth 
century. It is not without grievous, 
though impalpable loss, that | takes 
to so great an extent in our daily life the 
place of brains. Our artisans work to 
order largely afterthe manner of machines; 
their work is not their own, and makes no 
demand upon their minds ; hence those in 
whom the intellectual faculty is irrepres- 
sible (and they are not a few) drift into 
International Societies, or drown in drink 
those thoughts that will not rest. The 
irrepressible women of the upper classes 
appear for the most part to write novels ; 
a safety-valve of which they can avail 
themselves without any special training. 
But to every ten of these there are a 
hundred or two whose capacities never 
have fair play; who never throw off the 
incubus of an artificial education, and of a 
conventional code of life, sufficiently to find 
out the gift that is in them and the work 








they were intended to do. 
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We of to-day have very few illusions, 
but we cling all the more firmly to them. 
The ancient one remains, that every woman 
should be abundantly contented with the 
interests of the family circle. And yet 
the scope of such interests seems lessening 
every day; the household occupation of 
the wealthy gentlewoman is gone. It is 
not possible, perhaps not desirable, to 
return to the busy housewifely days of 
the past, but we are not therefore the less 
responsible if we allow the wasting hours 
to drag idly by; the sinking forces, 
mechanical and mental, to die of inanition. 
Science insists that dwelling- houses, 
barracks, hospitals, must be ventilated, 
since it is fatal to breathe repeatedly 
the same air. What then if women 
continue to think the same thonghts, 
feel the same feelings over and over 
again, until the mental oxygen is ex- 
hausted? One common result is met with 
every day in the prescription of the 
baffled physician: “Change of air and 
port wine.” We believe that pure water 
and fresh air are needful for the purifi- 
cation of the blood, and forget that the 
brain in like manner needs for its life 
renewed supplies of varied pleasurable 
sensations. Even in the easiest circom- 
stances the daily round of cares or occu- 
pations brings petty harassment, brings 
monotony, from which the mind seeks 
relief. This is the explanation of that 
restlessness which in some women takes 
the shape of frivolity, in others of religious 
dissipation. Surely these cannot be the 
only resources? The modern gentlewoman 
undoubtedly misses much of the whole- 
some occupation of thought and hand 
which filled the quiet days of her ancestry. 
She sacrifices instead both time and energy 
to the exactions of a conventional code; 
she prefers the small tyrannies of society 
to the alternative of deadly ennui or 
unladylike effort. 

Surely we must be very far indeed from 
successfal civilisation when it tells us on all 
hands that work is a thing to be despised. 
The best kind of education and our own 
common-sense ought to teach us at least to 
renounce two fallacies: the first, that work 
means degradation; the second, that re- 
laxation means idleness. Having learnt 
this much, any young girl or mistress of a 
house may rescue an hour or two daily 
from her novels, kettledrums, and fancy 
work, and use them for one definite object. 
She will then, before long, have the new 
and delightful experience of the pleasure 








of exercise, the satisfaction of achievement, 
and in the course of a lifetime may have 
done something to ward off the woman’s 
curse of “ incompleteness.” 

In most families the future career of a 
boy is discussed before he discards his last 
pegtop. The decision, although influenced 
by circumstances, is determined by indi- 
vidual taste or talent. Such indications 
are rarely watched for in a girl. If, 
therefore, a woman ever accomplishes 
anything, it is most frequently in spite 
of early disadvantages, and not as the 
result of any carefully adjusted education. 
What we would urge upon every intelligent 
woman of leisure is, that she should, as a 
matter of personal culture and of social use- 
fulness, have some definite object of pursuit 
or study beyond her domestic interests. 
Whatever her choice, let it be followed with 
steadfast purpose ; let supreme excellence 
be the first object of desire. The personal 
culture, or the broader advantage to others 
which will result from her effort, must be 
patiently waited for, as we learn to wait 
for all that is worth having in life. 

The common choice will fall on music, 
on drawing, on painting, and in the pre- 
sent day the failing steps of the amateur 
find generous assistance in both regions of 
art. But the vigorous child disdains 
leading-strings. The real student can 
feel no complacency in her work so long 
as the trail of the amateur is over it all; 
she will press on toward mastery. Glancing 
at science, we scarcely need point out the 
various branches in which the privileged 
girls of the present day may obtain elemen- 
tary knowledge ; if their awakened interest 
be cherished and further study encouraged, 
how boundless the range, how incalculable 
the results, of such an object of pursuit. 
Then, again, the advantages of concentra- 
tion in the study of one language and its 
literature are, perhaps, still more definite 
and immediate. Suppose a young girl to 
have mastered the technical difficulties of 
Italian, French, or German, and also to have 
become familiar (easily in these days of 
much travel) with the external life of the 
people. When she begins a serious study of 
their literature it is like the revelation of 
a fresh life; an entirely new page of human 
history is opened up to her. The acquisi- 
tion of another literature beyond our own 
is mental change of air. It suggests fresh 
development of character, broader views 
of life, new forms of utterance, varied 
association of thought and incident; it 
throws the light of reality upon the dim 
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outline of events and dates; and as the, 


The above instance is only one out of 


history of the people, their inner life and | very many such wrongs done by kind- 
thought, are thus completed for her, so hearted but thoughtless women. They 
much richer, brighter, broader, becomes | abound on all hands, and it rests with 
her own intellectual progress. _those who possess leisure, influence, 

Concerning the immorality and waste | culture, to find them out and see them 
which has prevailed and still prevails in | redressed. It is because most women are 


the matter of dress, there is much to be, 
said, and still more to be done. It rests | 
with women who have money and position 
to expose and reform such abuses. From 
the best draper’s shop in Regent Street, 
to that of the small suburban haberdasher, 
the main object in business appears to be the 
production of ready-made dresses whose 
construction shall involve the greatest 
amount of material and the smallest 
expenditure of work, and which, from 
the badness of both (varying according to 
locality), shall bring most profit to the 
seller,. most loss to the wearer. These 


habitually too idle to use the quiet in- 
fluence they possess in the industrial affairs 
of the country that such grievances exist. 

The honestly religious woman finds her 
work of brain and hand and does it “ with 
her might.” The practical woman, with 
some noble exceptions, has of late years 
lost ground, and has some lessons to recover 
from herdespisedancestry. Theintellectual 
woman is developing with the century to 
which she especially belongs. It re- 
mains for the idle woman to ponder and 
decide among which band of workers she 
will heartily become enrolled. 











articles are designed by men, and made in = 
large wholesale houses. In this way a THE SEA’S ANSWER. 
department of work, for which the taste | Tux pale moon rushed along the stormy sky, 
and the invention, to say nothing of the | a aie pac hex 4 naw ner me - 

. | That drives among the breakers aimlessly 
experience of women, make them eSpe- | Their white crests gleaming silver throngh the dark. 
cially fitted, has drifted out of their Pale as the moon, beneath the lighthouse cowered, 
hands. Ten years ago the dressmaker of | The silent watcher on the great stone pier, 
ordinary skill and dili gence c ould, with | =, saw we black the gathering cloud wrack 

- = owered, 
one or two assistants, carry on a fairly | She heard the gale’s hoarse warning muttering near; 
remunerative business. But she can now | he _ kindred mae in her ars blend 
: . ith Nature’s angry mood was promp’ end ; 

no longer struggle against the increased Yet the sea answered, stilling her unrest, 
amount of work needed in every dress, | ‘The hardest hap comes ever to the end.” 
against bad debts, and against the com- | Though the great waves roll thundering to the shore, 
petition of large houses; these have | And oer the reef the cruel ——— be 
absorbed her work, her customers, her | porvoon the weary to the omas ~* gmat tte 

. | Between the w fisherman and home ; 
profits. It is no doubt true that many | Calm to its depths the tide will ebb at night, 
ladies of the upper classes will not buy Fine poy par snyder re from tials Scar, 

: -* | And as the cottage hearth shows welcome light 

these ready-made articles. If they ‘abstain , The laden coble leaps the harbour bar. : 
from such purchases, upon reflection and | Ears that can hear, hearts that can understand, 
principle, they cannot stop there . they | Know Ocean tells us, like a staunch old friend, 


Saga - -* | ** God holds the future in His loving hand 
must further use their influence to dis- | 7p hardest hap comes ever to the end.” 


courage among their tradesmen a practice The red-roofed houses piled beneath the Head 
hostile at once to good taste and to honest | In silent separate lights began to shine, 
work. It may be said in defence of the The struggling moon her tearful radiance shed 


. . On the grand beauty of the ruined shrine ; 
work we are referring to that it does From the quay-side, laugh, snatch of song, and call, 
employ a large 


number of women; n0 | Came fitful to the pier upon the breeze, 
doubt the treadles of the sewing-machines 


And, regular as pulse’s rise and fall, 
are worked by women. "Such work, how. | 2oased the long echo ofthe breaking wag 
ever, cannot for one moment be com Lingered above the eternal waves to bend, 
with the effort of brain and hand needful Taking their answer home to hush and cheer, 
in the dressmaker who designs, shapes, te The hardest hap comes ever to an end.”’ 
adjusts, and ornaments her work, with; _ 

special care for the characteristic require-| ON THE TRAMP, FROM THE 
ments of a well-known customer. While| PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC. 
we endeavour with one hand to thrust | IN TWO PARTS, PART I. 

women into the employments of men, we _ WHEN I entered Panama from the South 
seem with the other to take away their Pacific in the end of F ebruary, 1863, I 
rightful work, and to sacrifice them by | had just thirteen dollars in my pocket. 
hundreds to the tradesman’s greed. ,I landed from a small sailing-boat, which 
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had picked me and a modest bag of 
clothes up on one of the islands in the 
bay. Two dollars out of my treasury of 
three sovereigns went to pay the boatmen, 
leaving me with thirteen dollars or there- 
abouts. Idid not feel justified, under the cir- 
cumstances, in patronising the Washington 
House, although it might have turned out 
the wisest plan after all; for had I spent 
the contents of my purse in the character 
of a guest, my smattering of French and 
Spanish might have secured me employ- 
ment as a waiter afterwards. What I did, 
however, was to go to a less pretentious 
establishment in a back street, where for 
thirteen days my money would ensure me 
the respect due to a distinguished patron. 
The place was kept by two Dutchmen, 
who, in addition to their own language, 
knew the Spanish synonyms for the 
articles in which they trafficked, as well as 
for every variety of coin which could be 
tendered them. Beyond this their know- 
ledge of languages did not extend. The 
one Dutchman was short and broad, as 
all Dutchmen should be; the other was 
tall and slender, which no Dutchman ever 
had any right to be; and neither of them 
wore a coat. The salle 4 manger was the 
space between the front door and the bar, 
where, on a deal table, the short landlord 
served the meals in a slow meditative way ; 
while behind the counter his lank partner 
dispensed cocktails with as much celerity 
as a slow demand admitted of. The 
sleeping accommodation provided by 
mynheers was in a row of low cellars 
built across a flagged passage which ran 
behind the shop. Lach little cellar had a 
truckle bed, but was destitute of any other 
article of furniture. The door of the cellar 
was furnished with a primitive lock, the 
bolt of which could be shot from the inside 
without the assistance of akey. I think 
one key, kept religiously in the custody of 
the short Dutchman, opened every door in 
‘the range from the outside; but all the 
guests, on leaving their bedrooms in the 
morning, had to leave the doors open, as 
they had no means of shutting them. The 
beds were not provided with mosquito- 
curtains, and with a close atmosphere and 
an unprotected sleeper the whitewashed 
little cell presented a most attractive 
recreation-room to bands of playful mos- 
quitoes. It was useless to make any 
representation to mine hosts on the sub- 
ject, owing to their limited knowledge of 
any language save Low Dutch, which of 
course nobody but themselves knew any- 








thing of. Stop! there was an exception. 
This was a pallid man who had been 
practising the profession of opium-smug- 


gler in Peru, and whose pride it was to 


tell of having had his sailing-boat sunk 
under him by a ball from one of the 
Huasear’s guns. This man could talk 
Low Dutch, and I can’t say that he slept 
more than a single night in the cellars. 
have some misgiving about this man. He 
talked of having met me in Callao, but I 
never could remember anything about 
him. Iam afraid he had some connection 
with the two Low Datchmen, and possibly 
wormed himself into the confidence of 
their customers to discover the exact state 
of their finances, that the short man and 
the long man might know precisely when 
to show a guest the outside of the door. 
Such knowledge was worth money in an 
establishment where impecuniosity often 
burst out suddenly, without exhibiting any 
premonitory symptoms. Thirteen days 
was the limit of my sojourn in this hotel, 
and I had not been long there when I was 
sure the Low Datchmen knew it as well 
as myself. They would not have taken 
me on to board by the month on credit, 
even if I had offered them a tariff of a 
dollar and a half a day. Panama, I found, 
was a good place for a white man to look 
for work in. It could keep him going at 
it for a lifetime, easy, no matter how 
industrious he might be. My hope had 
been to get leave to work my passage, in 
any capacity, to San Francisco ir one of 
the mail-steamers; but as these ran only 
once a fortnight, and as the boat which 
left Panama during my stay in the place 
had not a vacancy, this hope came to an 
end with the departure of the vessel. 

I soon found out that nobody wanted 
me in Panama. I might have started 
in the shoeblack line; but I could only 
have done so in opposition to an army 
of Jamaica niggers, whose colour seemed 
to give them a prescriptive right to a 
monopoly of the trade. The driver of 
the ice-house cart kept so closely by his 
horse’s head that there was no likelihood 
of ousting him from his position; and the 
coachman who drove the railway bus being 
proof against sunstroke, this situation also 
was not likely to be soon vacant. It was 
on the eleventh day of my sojourn that I 
made these important discoveries, and on 
that same day there was a notable arrival 
at the Dutchmen’s Hotel in the person of 
an American Irishman. This gentleman 
was in the lightest possible marching order. 
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His entire wardrobe was on his person, and 
on taking stock of it, I found it to consist 
of only a cap, a shirt, and a pair of trousers. 
I am quite sure he had not a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. He accounted for the simplicity 
of his attire by remarking that he had 
shipped rather suddenly at San Francisco 
as a stowaway in the mail-steamer which 
had just arrived at Panama; and as the pro- 
fession of stowaway was not recognised by 
the captain, he had been set to work in the 
coal-bunkers when his illustrious presence 
was discovered; a fact which went far to 
explain the sombre hue of his few gar- 
ments. He was a young man of pleasing 
manners, and in possession of a dollar. 
How he had come by it delicacy forbade me 
* to enquire; how he had managed to keep it 
entire till he reached the Dutchmen’s 
lodgings was a mystery too deep for words ; 
but he proved his solvency at once by 
placing the coin in the palm of the short 
partner in the hotel business, and till next 
day he was free to take his ease in his inn. 
This young man was anxious to make the 
acquaintance of someone who could write 
a letter, and having found out that I was 
equal to the task, he unbosomed himself to 
me without wasting precious time in un- 
profitable palaver. e hailed originally 
from Philadelphia, but had gone to Cali- 
fornia to try his luck. He had tried it 
too much, and it had deserted him. Now 
he was homeward bound. Such were the 
short and simple annals of his life, up to 
the moment he encountered me. It was 
very undesirable to waste the day of grace 
his dollar had purchased for him, so he 
was already planning how to accomplish 
in the most comfortable fashion the next 
stage of his journey towards Philadelphia. 
To his dictation I inscribed a letter setting 
forth how a luckless citizen of the United 
States (I did not state that he spoke with 
a pronounced brogue) had stranded cent- 
less in Panama on his way back to his 
native state. Though low in the funds he 
did not write for pecuniary aid; all he 
asked being that the American Consul, to 
whom the communication was addressed, 
should exert his influence to procure him 
a free passage across the Isthmus by rail- 
way. Writing-paper is dear in Panama, 


and as neither of us was in possession of a 
sheet or an envelope, a page of an old pass- 
book was pressed into the service. The 
young man’s ideas of the proper way in 
which to address the representative of a 
free and enlightened nation being simple, 





my effort at letter-writing pleased him; 


and after I had torn out the page on which 
it was written, he folded it up, leaving the 
mark of his fingers along the creases in 
place of a seal, and carried it off to the 
Consulate where he left it. Then he came 
back to the hotel, and ate his supper with 
the appetite of a man who had got rid of 
every burden that can possibly depress 
the human mind. Prior to this man’s 
arrival I had been feeling low a little, 
owing to the circumstance that my dollars 
were dwindling, while the prospect of 
obtaining employment was not brightening. 
The cheerful manner in which this young 
man despatched his victuals, with only 
half the time for something to turn up 
which still belonged to me, put me to the 
blash, and, mentally, I took off my hat to 
him. Next day, when he came back from 
the Consulate in capital spirits to tell me 
that the consul was not to be come round, 
he took pains to assure me of his belief 
that if anything could have fetched the 
old boy it would have been my admirably 
worded memorial. He had still a dinner 
to eat off the Dutchmen, and then he would 
make up his mind what he woulddo. [I 
confess that this young man had wormed 
himself into my liking; so much so that 
I had made up my mind to give him the 
offer of a partnership. I therefore said 
that if he had no objection we might talk 
over what was to be done at once. Upon 
his agreeing to this I briefly stated that, 
like himself, I was still creditor to the 
Datchmen for a dinner, and that I had 
still a dollar to the good; upon which he 
congratulated me unaffectedly. Then I 
informed him that if he made up his mind 
to resume his journey towards the States 
at once, I was willing to accompany him, 
upon which he grasped my hand, and the 
matter was settled. Then we did great 
es to the dinner which the short 
utchman placed upon the table, and 
after that I went across the flagged pas- 
sage to the cell for my bag, while Jim (I 
will call my new partner Jim, though I 
think I never knew that he an 
name) sauntered to the door. When 
joined him with my bag, he was slowly 
sauntering down the street towards the 
shore, and in this quiet way we started on 
foot from Panama for Philadelphia. To 
lighten my bag I took from it a topcoat I 
had worn nearer Cape Horn; and as the 
easiest way of carrying it, Jim put it on, 
thereby improving his ap ce con- 
siderably; at least, it would have had 
that effect in another climate. Stowed 
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away in the bag was one article which 
caused me much uneasiness. This was a 
large Spanish-English dictionary, bound 
in thick calf. The extra weight of 
learning was not so bad as its awkward 
corners. Cram it into the centre as I 
might, it would work its way, cornerwise, 
to the side of the bag next my person, and 
thrust its keen rim into me in the most 
annoying fashion ; and I had not gone far 
when, with my partner’s acquiescence, I 
determined to dispose of it. In through 
an open door in a quiet street I saw two 
men working at the cooper trade, who 
, seemed to me like men who would like to 
learn a foreign language. Whether it was 
the manner in which they handled their 
hammers, or the intelligent way they went 
about their trade, or what it was that sent 
the conviction home to me, I can’t say; 
but my estimate of their thirst for know- 
ledge proved correct, for they invested 
half a dollar in the mixture of Spanish 
and English which I found too much for 
me. It is always a pleasure to meet with 
intelligent people, and these were the first 
I had come across in Panama. I would 
fain hope the lexicon did them no harm. 
Even with the topcoat on I think Jim 
would have executed a step of a jig, in 
celebration of the transaction, had we not 
had a reputation for sedateness to keep up 
as men who had just parted with so much 
learning. There is no doubt, however, that 
I walked lighter without it as we resumed 
our journey under the tropical sun towards 
Philadelphia. 

I suppose, even yet, there is no highway 
across the Isthmus of Panama. There 
was none, at any rate, in 1863; the rail- 
way track being the: only open route; so 
that my partner and I had no choice but 
to adopt the railway as our means of 
transit. We had waited in Panama till 
four in the afternoon, so that the heat of 
the day might be over before we began 
our journey, but there was another reason 
for choosing this late hour for setting out. 
Ordinary railway travellers find it con- 
venient to reach the station in time for the 
train. Though we were going by railway it 
was most convenient for us to wait till all 
the trains were over for the day. It was 
not difficult to manage this. Except on 
mail days, there is but one slow train 
across the Isthmus every twenty-four 
hours, and it is run early in the day, after 
which the line under ordinary circum- 
stances is clear of traffic. Apart altogether 
from its primary purpose, the railway has 








proved a real boon to the natives of the 
Isthmus by providing a clear path for foot 
travellers. There is, no doubt, some danger 
of an odd train coming unexpectedly upon 
unwary pedestrians now and then, but that 
is a small tax on the general convenience. 
I am not aware of the law of trespass ever 
having been put in force against those 
who use the line in this manner. The 
station on the south-western side of the 
Isthmus is erected close to the beach, 
about a mile from the city of Panama, and 
towards this building, after disposing of 
the dictionary, my partner and I directed 
our steps. I remember we passed a cane 
hut, at the door of which a woman was 
sitting bruising some maize in a large 
calabash, while a naked child played at 
her feet. I wonder what she thought of 
us as we passed ? I know that the thought 
which occurred to me was the simple one 
that this woman and her child were at 
home, while my home—but it was of 
no use to think of that. I have no 
doubt the prospect from the shore-road, 
looking out upon the Bay of Panama, was 
as glorious that afternoon as ever it was; 
that the dreamy blending of sea and sky 
towards the horizon, and the bridal-veil 
haze draping the gorgeous foliage of the 
islands, were as charming as usual. I 
believe that a more splendid blaze of sun- 
light never fell on a sea of deeper blue, 
whose polished surface doubled every 
object on its bosom. Nay, I know that, 
out of fairyland, no scene more beauteous 
ever claimed the lingering gaze of mortal 
eye than that which spread itself out for 
the delectation of us two tramps as we 
marched along the shore. ‘ But the white- 
painted wooden shed, that seemed so ont 
of place beneath the cocoa-nut palms, had 
more powerful attractions for us that day 
than all the loveliness of nature around 
us; and as we skirted the fence by which 
it was enclosed, and ascended to the metals 
beyond its northern extremity, we had 
not a single regret for the circumstance 
that we had taken our last look of the 
beautiful Bay of Panama. 

We had scarcely begun our journey when 
we encountered a difficulty which we had 
not foreseen. It is not so easy to walk 


on a railway-track as upon a footpath. 
The distance between the sleepers makes 
it too great a stride to pass from one to 
the other at every step for any length of 
time; and the uneven nature of the bal- 
last would soon cut up the feet of anyone 
The iron rails them- 


walking upon it. 
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selves looked temptingly level and smooth, 
but then, though only raised a few inches 
above the sleepers, they were so narrow, 
that our first attempts to balance our- 
selves upon them were complete failures. 
It was tantalising to have got hold of the 
direct road to the Atlantic, and yet to be 
unable to make any very satisfactory use 
of it. To attempt to continue our journey 
in any of the ways mentioned presented 
rather a gloomy prospect, for it seemed 
as if we would make very little progress, 
and even that at the expenditure of a 
great amount of exertion. While jogging 
along with two short steps and a long one 
among the metals and the sleepers, we 
met a woman and a tall boy (the latter, 
with the exception of a straw hat, as naked 
as the day he was born) coming swiftly 
and easily towards Panama, and the 
mystery of foot-travelling by railway was 
in a moment solved. They were marching 
on the rails, upon which they supported 
themselves by the aid of a long pole, the 
end of which they stuck among the metals 
every few steps. My partner and I found 
little difficulty in furnishing ourselves 
with similar staves, and were soon speeding 
along at a fine rate, much to our relief and 
satisfaction. The distance from Panama 
to Aspinwall is forty-eight miles, and 
Jim and I calculated we would walk eight 
miles each morning, from dawn till the 
heat became too great, and as many every 
afternoon between four o’clock and dusk. 
We might have set ourselves a longer 
day’s journey; but, as we had nothing to 
hurry us, we determined to take it com- 
fortably. That was one of the advantages 
we enjoyed from the fact of not having 
through tickets for the mail steamer. 

We had learned that there was a station 
four miles, and another eight miles from 
Panama, and the latter we determined to 
reach and make our halting-place for the 
first night. By-and-by we found that the 
rate of travelling we could make with the 
help of the pole was so good that we had 
no need to hurry lest we should be belated 
ere reaching Paraiso station, and I re- 
member we took time to stop for a good 
while and watch the marching of an army 
of ants across the line with great interest. 
Our attention was at first attracted by 
what seemed a moving line of animated 
green leaves following each other in Indian 
file across the track; but on stooping to 
inspect the phenomenon, we found that 
underneath each leaf was an ant, that 
was bearing its spoil towards their camp. 





They, too, were taking advantage of the 
hours when traffic was suspended to take 
a short cut home by the railway. 

Even after the extreme heat of the day ° 
is over, a spin of a few miles on foot in the 
tropics is warm work; and we had not 
gone far when we had a t admiration 
for the sense of the tall boy, who had 
left all his clothing at home except his 
straw hat, when he began his journey, 
Further encounters with young gentlemen 
in similar attire served to deepen our con- 
viction of the natural intelligence of the 
natives, and their aptitude for accommo- 
dating themselves to circumstances in a 
rational manner. 

At various points upon the line the 
sudden advent of a mineral train would 
have been a very serious matter for Jim and 
myself, as the situation would have been 
something like a choice between jump- 
ing into a swamp to escape the train, 
or remaining on the line to be run over, 
that we might not perish in the swamp. 
Fortunately, no such awkward juncture 
arose in the course of our journey, and we 
were spared the necessity of making the 
disagreeable election. Four miles from 
Panama we came upon the first station, 
built presumably for the accommodation 
of some cane village or villages in the 
vicinity, but hidden among the trees. We 
made no halt, but passed on throngh the 
station without speaking to, or being 
spoken to by anyone. Two white tramps 
upon the line was not a circumstance 
sufficiently out of the way to attract 
attention ; and a white painted wooden 
shed, doing duty as a railway station, was 
not interesting enough to arrest either the 
attention or the footsteps of two white 
tramps. Paraiso, four miles farther on, 
was our goal for the night, and not till we 
reached Paraiso would we halt. The 
name of the place was itself attractive. A 
large town on the west coast of South 
America might rejoice in the designation, 
Valley of Paradise, but this place was 
Paradise without any qualification, so to- 
wards it we held on at the rate of three 
miles an hour. The sun was setting in the 
west, the mosquitoes werecommencing their 
evening song, and the fireflies were trim- 
ming their lamps among the branches, as. 
the Irish-American with the topcoat, 
otherwise Jim, and the true Briton with 
the modest bag of clothes, otherwise the 
reader’s humble servant, deployed upon the 
station platform at Paraiso. 

There was a commotion at Paraiso when 
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we arrived; but our advent had nothing 
to do with it. Men were strutting about 
the platform smoking cigars, niggers were 
mardering English to each other and 
laughing from ear to ear, while among the 
general din of voices the funny half- 
gutturals of some Chinamen mingled with 
peculiar effect. The talking and laughing 
and general uproar were not such as would 
have caused remark at a railway station in 
Britain; but met with at a solitary station, 
buried among the forests of the Isthmus of 
Panama, they fell unexpectedly upon the 
ear and awoke curiosity. My topcoat upon 
Jim might have lent him dignity enough 
to go forward and exclaim in true X 41 
tones, “ What's all this about?” but want 
of dignity was the one failing I had dis- 
covered in my partner. . I was not suffi- 
ciently versed in the true etiquette for 
tramps, to adopt an independent course of 
action upon the occasion, so I meekly 
followed the example of Jim, who had 
seated himself in an easy position on the 
edge of the station platform, with his feet 
dangling, like those of a child on a tall 
chair, over the rails. Had it not been 
for the bag of clothes beside us, anyone 
arriving five minutes later might have 
fancied that Paraiso had been our home for 
some time. Not one of the many occu- 
pants of the station had exhibited the 
slightest curiosity regarding us. Nobody 
invited us to go inside; nobody enquired 
whence we had come; nobody ex- 
changed the most distant salutation with 
us; nobody, so far as I am aware, even 
looked at us among that company of fifty 
or sixty negroes, Chinamen, mulattoes, half- 
castes, and Spanish Americans that loitered 
about the station of Paraiso. Judging by 
the indifference with which our presence 
was regarded, white tramps were at a dis- 
count at Paraiso. By-and-by, as the short 
twilight deepened and at last went out 
with a plunge into the darkness, the stir 
outside the station-house grew less, while 
the hum of conversation within doors grew 
greater, and at last my partner and I were 
left alone to look after the rails. When 
the last man had gone in Jim and I looked 
at each other and animadverted a little 
upon the want of hospitality which ob- 
tained in this paradise. Then we took out 
some bread that we had saved at the Datch- 
men’s place, and supped upon it as well as 
the circumstances permitted. By this time 
we became aware that some lights which 
had begun to shine among the trees were 
too large and too steady for fireflies, and 
came to the conclusion that they indicated 





the whereabouts of the cane village. 
Then arose the question of whether we 
should remain where we were, or make for 
the cane huts, and see if we should be re- 
ceived there with any greater hospitality. 
For various reasons we decided to stay 
where we were. We had no idea what 
sort of people the natives might be, and 
even the modest bag of clothes and the 
topcoat might serve as incitements to 
robbery. Then the lights were some dis- 
tance away, and we did not know the path. 
It might be safe enough for us to force our 
way ugh the trees towards them; but 
snakes, and wild animals, or a river, or 
some inequality in the ground, might 
make the attempt to reach the native 
village rous in the darkness. So, 
although the lights kept blinking an invita- 
tion from the distance, we made up our 
minds to remain at the station. But we 
had no intention of sitting on the edge of 
the platform with our legs dangling over 
the rails all night. After all the lights had 
been put out, and deep silence reigned 
within the building, we got up and looked 
around. The station was two stories high, 
and the platform ran right round the house, 
being as wide at the ends and back as at 
the front, while beneath the upper windows 
was a verandah corresponding to the plat- 
form on the ground floor. Oa making a 
circuit of the building, Jim and I found an 
outside stair at the south end leading to 
the upperstory. On making this discovery 
we looked at each other and smiled a 
happy smile. It was evident the same 
thought had occurred at the same moment 
to us both. Without more ado the bag of 
clothes was arranged as a bolster and 
pillow for two, and creeping underneath 
the outside stair we laid us down to rest 
upon the boards of the station platform. 
It was a night which will live in history, 
for it was the identical one upon which the 
Prince of Wales was married to the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. THE WINDOW IN THE WALL. 


AmaseL Ainsiiz had grieved much over 
Janet’s flight; no other fulfilment of a 
prevision—there had come many such to 
her, or she had fancied them—was ever so 
unwelcome as the conviction that the 
marriage in which she had foreseen unhap- 
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piness was not happy; no other effort so 
painful as that by which, accepting the 
fact that Janet could not but do as she 
had done, Amabel resolutely kept her 
secret through the wonderings and con- 
jectures that followed. Only to Captain 
Danstan, and to Julia, were the real 
circumstances that led to Janet’s depar- 
ture known, and it was never suspected 
that Amabe] had any further knowledge. 
She accepted without comment Mrs. 
Cathcart’s suggestion that the matter 
could not be discussed with any profit, 
and scrupulously avoided it. Of Captain 
Dunstan she had seen very little since the 
early summer, and Janet had not been 
mentioned between them. 

And now Amabel might speak! In 
the consultation that ensued on Laura’s 
convincing elucidation of Sir Wilfrid’s 
surprising statement Amabel joined, with- 
out letting it be discerned that she had 
previously known anything, by earnestly 
entreating Sir Wilfrid to carry the news 
to Captain Dunstan, and to accompany 
him, if, as no doubt would be the case, he 
should decide on immediately going in 
search of Janet. 

“TI believe there is no one in the 
world who could speak to her with such 
effect as you could,” said Amabel, “and 
she is too just to refuse to see you. None 
of us can tell whether she might not 
entirely refuse to see Captain Dunstan. 
And then, Miss Wells thinks so highly of 
you; she will take your view.” 

It was agreed that this should be done. 
Laura thought there was a very perceptible 
readiness to accept Amabel’s judgment on 
that and every other point on the part of 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. Laura was interested 
in this strange story more than she had 
expected ever to be interested in anything 
again, but it was not until afterwards that 
she came to the knowledge of the large 
part she herself had played in it. On the 
following morning Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
left Hunsford; and the first meeting 
between the friends, since that memorable 
day on which he had quitted Bevis a 
rejected suitor to the woman whom he 
now hoped would be restored to her hus- 
band through his means, took place a few 
hours later. 

Dunstan met him at the railway station, 
and before they reached Bevis, Esdaile, 
to whom he had not meant to mention 
Janet at all, had told him the news. Two 
days later they left England together, and 
travelled with but little delay to Nice. 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was readily recognised 





at the hotel in the old part of the town, 
whither he proceeded in the first instance 
unaccompanied by Dunstan; and on his 
enquiring for Miss Wells, he learned that 
she was not there just then. Miss Wells 
had been a good deal away from her head- 
quarters of late, since shortly after the 
English lady’s death; she had gone away 
then for three months, and when she re- 
turned 

“Alone?” asked Sir Wilfrid of the 
proprietor of the hotel, who held his 
eccentric English locataire in great respect, 
and was ready to give any information to 
a friend of hers. 

No, not alone; and the strange thing 
was that the lady who came with her 
might have been the twin sister of the 
poor little lady, so sad and gentle, who 
died in the summer. They had all been 
astonished; it was like seeing a glost; 
but, after all, there was nothing surprising ; 
the new lady was the near relation of the 
other, and of the same name. Aftera short 
stay, Miss Wells went away again, takin 
her friend withher. No; the proprietor could 
not tell his excellency where they had gone 
to, Miss Wells had not sent him an address, 
she never had her letters forwarded when 
she was away, and he could not say 
positively when she might be expected to 
return. There was no doubt at all that 
she would come back, only the exact time 
was uncertain; and it was also sure that 
she was not returning alone, for she had 
given orders about certain changes in her 
rooms on account of the new lady. This 
was satisfactory to a certain extent, and 
Sir Wilfrid proceeded to act on the infor- 
mation he had elicited. He enquired 
whether the rooms adjoining Miss Wells’s 
apartments were vacant, and learning that 
they were, engaged them for himself and 
a friend, from that day. He then wrote a 
few words on one of his cards, which he 
put in an envelope addressed to Miss 
Wells, requesting that it might be given 
to her immediately on her arrival, and 
waited in the bureau until he saw it 
tucked under her key which hung on 





its numbered hook. He then returned to - 


Captain Dunstan at the Hétel de France, 
and reported progress. To them both it 
was a disappointment to find that they 
must wait, and for an uncertain time, 
before they could hope to see Janet. 
The delay, with its restraint, its un- 
certainty, and its prolonged excitement, 
was very irksome to them. There was 
a ready resource; time need not hang 
heavily on their hands; and with the 
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sight of the place the former fascination of 
the gaming-tables for Esdaile revived. 
Dunstan had no particular taste for 
gambling, but he was restless and nervous, 
and he wanted to kill time. Three, four, 
five days passed away; the weather was 
very fine; there was no sign of Miss 
Wells’s return; and when the regular 
enquiry made by Sir Wilfrid each morning 

received the regular reply, the two 
young men would leave their dull hotel 
for the fashionable quarter, and soon find 
themselves with the rest of the world at 
Monte Carlo. It seemed as if fate were 
bent on playing Sir Wilfrid Esdaile an ill 
trick by this delay; for he not only fell 
into the old temptation, but “ the devil’s 
luck ” declared itself for him, and he won 
largely and continuously ; so that he came 
to be talked about among the frequenters 
of the place. 

Their sojourn at Nice had lasted for ten 
days, when one morning Esdaile turned 
into the bureau as usual to ask his in- 
variable question, and found himself a 
spectator of a household row. The stern 
and business-like lady who presided in the 
bureau, the proprietor of the hotel, and a 
waiter, the identical person who was in 
the habit of waiting on Esdaile and Dun- 
stan, were the parties to the quarrel. 
Esdaile immediately withdrew, having 
heard only the curt and determined order 
of the proprietor to the misdemeanant to 
“make his packet, and go.” The man 
was civil and quick, though an ill- 
looking fellow, a Nizzard of the hard 
and dark type, and singularly taciturn. 
Esdaile had noticed him, because as neither 
Dunstan nor himself had a servant with 
them—a precaution against talk being 
carried back to Bevis which Mrs. Cath- 
cart had suggested—he had been in con- 
stant request. The man passed him 
presently, as he stood at the porte-cochére, 
with a civil bow, and Esdaile returned to 
the Bureau. The irate proprietor was no 
longer there, the lady in charge was totting 
up a row of figures with angry energy, 
and, interrupting herself to answer Sir 
Wilfrid’s question, she could not repress 
an allusion to her grievance. Never was 
there known such a corvée as the manage- 
ment of those garcons nowadays. And 
Giuseppe had been a pearl, a true pearl, 
until. now, when his insolence, all about 
a nothing, a miserable little nothing, had 
procured him his congé, for the patron 
never would suffer insolence. And a 
nothing! Anyone would think Giuseppe 
had done it express, for the very pur- 








pose of being chased. But she b 
pardon—no, there was no news of Miss 
Wells, this morning, more than another. 
Presently Dunstan and Hsdaile went out, 
as usual, for the day. 

The business of the hotel, not very 
brisk, went om, and to all appearance just 
as usual. Gitseppe and his packet of 
modest size—he carried it, with a scowl, 
past the bureau—were gone, and the 
afternoon was drawing in towards dusk. 
There was no noise and no stir about the 
entrance or in the court of the old hotel, 
and for the moment the bureau was un- 
occupied. This must have been a moment 
watched for by a man, who, passing 
boldly enough through the open gateway, 
paused in front of the green-curtained 
door of the bureau, and listened for a 
moment; then boldly entered. He was 
not in the room a minute, but he came 
out of it with a key hidden up his sleeve, 
quietly turned to the staircase on the 
right, and ascended it with perfect 
unconcern. True, Giuseppe was a dis- 
missed servant, and he had no business 
there; but if anyone should meet and 
question him, there was a ready answer 
in the incompleteness of his packet, some- 
thing forgotten in the “‘combles” where 
he had slept; and his neglecting to use 
the staircase “de service” would be only 
an impertinence the more. Fortune, who, 
if she favours the brave, is not always un- 
kind to the dishonest, was propitious to 
Giuseppe; he met no one; and he let 
himself into the little vestibule of Miss 
Wells’s apartment with perfect ease and 
safety. He then passed with a noise- 
less tread through the suite of rooms, 
and, reaching the last of them, profited 
by the still lingering light to make 
certain arrangements in a business-like 
manner. The furniture of the room 


had undergone some alterations since the - 


time of its occupation by Mrs. Monroe ; 
but the large table, with its ranges of 
books and papers, was still in its former 
place, across the door of communication 
with the adjoining apartment. Giuseppe 
cleared the books and papers away, and 
then, having lightened the table, he very 
slowly drew it along the wall, so carefully 
that a passer-by in the corridor outside 
must have had quick ears indeed to hear 
a sound, thus leaving the door free. 
He easily picked the old-fashioned lock, 
and opening the door looked into the room 
on the other side. Apparently he only 
wanted to look in just at present, for he 
softly shut the door again, and having 
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deposited a pocket-lantern and a box of 
matches on the floor in a corner, and selec- 
ted a particularly comfortable chair, which 
he placed in the shelter of the bed-curtains, 
so near to the door that any sound in the 
next room would be audible to him at 
once, he sat down, and waited. Waited, 
while the darkness fell, and the stars came 
out, and the unoccupied rooms turned 
chill and ghostly; waited with set pur- 
pose and patience that would have become 
a good deed. He munched a slab of 
chocolate, and waited. The ordi 
noises of the hotel, as night fell, came to 
his ears; then the entry of the chamber- 
maids into the adjoining room, and their 
departure; then no sound for a long 
while. And then came the sound that 
Giuseppe was waiting for. 

It was that of the voices of the English 
excellencies, who were such good friends 
and good tomrades—in his ordinary. 
business Giuseppe would not ask better 
than to serve them—and one of whom 
was so wonderfully lucky at the tables 
that one might almost believe he had 
drawn a good number pour tout de bon, 
only for this stroke of extraordinary 
business which Giuseppe was about to do, 
thereby crossing the luck of the English 
excellency. He waited while the friends 
talked; he heard them laugh (his ear was 
at the keyhole now); he heard another 
sound, sweeter than any laughter, the 
clear musical clink of gold, as the English 
excellency who had the devil’s luck 
threw a handful of tinkling pieces on the 
table; he heard the only English phrase 
whose meaning he knew, “ Good night,” 
spoken by each, and then there was 
silence, and he waited again; waited a 
long while, it seemed to him, for the light 


‘to be put out in the room of the excellency 


who had the devil’s luck. At length it 
occurred to Giuseppe that perhaps the 
excellency did not intend to put out the 
light at all. With cat-like agility and 
noiselessness he climbed on the table, and 
standing on its edge, steadied himself 
with one hand against the door, while 
he looked through the little window in the 
wall. Looked into a large, dingy, but not 
uncomfortable room, well lighted, and 
with a pleasant fire of deep red logs upon 
the open hearth. In front of the hearth 
was a fautenil of the traditional red 
velvet, and in it reclined Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, sound asleep; a _half-smoked 
cigarette between his lips. Giuseppe’s 
eager gaze took in every feature of the 
scene; but dwelt with all the eagerness of 


greed upon the table at Esdaile’s elbow. 
There, scattered in careless profusion, lay 
the devil’s luck, in the form of a heap 
of gold and notes, and a bulky pocket- 
book. On the table lay also an open 
book. Esdaile had been cutting its 
pages open—with a curious paper-knife, 
too, for it was Dunstan’s dagger, that fine 
thin blade in the carved tortoiseshell 
sheath which he had bought at Galle. 
A curtained alcove which contained the 
bed, and across which the curtains were 
snugly drawn, faced the door in the wall. 
As things were going, Giuseppe might 
have long to wait; the English excellency 
slept with such unembarrassed ease in his 
fauteuil that he was not more likely to 
wake, while the fire kept the temperature 
even, than if he were in his bed. Time 
was growing precious, for although 
Giuseppe knew a way of getting out of 
the hotel without resorting to concierge 
or cordon, he would rather not resort to 
it if he could contrive to slink out again 
by the entry as he had slunk in. He 
stepped softly down from the table, and 
gently pushed the door open, glided 
through the aperture, and approached the 
table without making the slightest sound. 
At this instant one of the red-hearted logs 
tumbled over and struck the ash tray, 
rousing Esdaile, who opened his eyes and 
shifted his position. Still as a stone stood 
Giuseppe behind him, holding his breath, 
his eyes glittering and terrible. “Esdaile 
moved again, threw his arm out, and 
knocked the open book off the edge of the 
table. It fell just behind him, and the 
dagger dropped at Giuseppe’s feet. Slowly, 
with utter noiselessness, he bent down, 
and felt for it on the ground, but without 
shifting his eyes from Esdaile’s head, 
showing above the back of the fauteuil. 
Again Esdaile moved, and this time he 
pushed the chair upon its castors so that 
he was turned half away from the hearth, 
half towards the door in the wall; and 
only a movement, as instantaneous as it 
was noiseless, enabled Giuseppe to shift 
his own ground and escape detection. 
That half turn of Esdaile’s, rendering 
Giuseppe’s retreat by the door in the wall 
impossible, made a difference of immense 
import in the situation. Giuseppe’s in- 
tentions in the scheme which he had been 
contemplating had been strictly limited to 
robbery. The English excellency asleep, 
he would enter the room, secure his booty, 
leave the room in the same way, replace 








the table, restore everything in Miss Wells’s 
apartment to its usual appearance, and 
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decamp. But now, the man whom he had 
come to rob was, only half asleep, facing 
the table and half facing the door. 

“So much the worse for him; his luck 
has turned. I shall have to kill him now.” 
With this thought, Giuseppe—his hand 
closed upon Dunstan’s dagger—fell back, 
step by step, until he had reached the 
alcove, then he glided behind the curtain, 
and waited, until the swift moments should 
decide whether Esdaile would wake up 
completely, or drop into a deep sleep again. 


Long after the sober business of the old 
hotel was supposed to be concluded for the 
night, there arose a hubbub in the bureau, 
and the concierge was loud in protest, 
and vehement in apologies. Miss Wells 
and her friend had arrived, no prepa- 
ration was made for them, no message 
had been received—“ That comes of trust- 
ing people to send one’s messages,” said 
Miss Wells, “henceforth I do my own 
wiring ”—no fires had been lighted; it was 
most unfortunate, but it could not be 
helped. Miss Wells and her friend had 
been detained for several hours in con- 
sequence of an accident on the line, which 
was also unfortunate, for her friend was 
far from strong. Quite a procession 
escorted the ladies to their apartments, with 
luggage, lights, and a basket of firewood 
—with everything, it seemed, except the 
means of getting into the rooms, for the 
key, with the right number on its leaden 
label, taken off the numbered hook in the 
bureau, would not unlock the door, and 
consternation ensued. There was nothing 
for it but to fetch a locksmith, and in the 
interval Miss Wells seated herself on a 
box and opened her letters, while the iady 
of the bureau, with whom nothing had gone 
right that day since Giuseppe’s unaccount- 
able condact, took such care as she could 
of Janet. One of those communications 
which had been awaiting Miss Wells gave 
her so much satisfaction, that she was 
ready to meet any and every inconvenience 
with good humour. 

“T accidentally discovered that Mrs. 
Dunstan is with you,” such were the 
words on Esdaile’s card, “to the great 
relief and joy of us all. I am here to see 

ou on behalf of Captain Dunstan—stay- 
ing in the house. Say nothing to her, 
but let me know when you can see me.” 

How thankful Miss Wells was! How 
doubly glad, that the person to intervene 
in this matter, which caused her so much 





anxiety, was Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, the friend 
of the former dark days, and a paragon 


of perfection in the eyes of Miss Wells. 
She had looked upon Janet as she would 
have looked upon one who was goin 
through the phases of a great illness, an 
concerning whom the bystanders had sore 
need of hope and patience. The “turn” 
would come, and then the convalescence ; 
she felt sure of that; meantime her care 
and tending of that sick soul, for the sake 
of Janet herself, for the sake of her dead 
friend, for the sake of her own mission in 
life, had been most tender and most 
vigilant. And now the “turn ” was near; 
with her husband’s message would begin 
the healing of Janet’s “ grievous wound,” 
and the dawn of better days for her, when 
she should be brought to accept this mortal 
life as itis, to discard her dreams of it as 
it can never be. 

“T will see him to-morrow,” said Miss 
Wells to herself, “while she is taking a 
long rest.” The door was flow opened, 
the luggage carried into the ante-chamber, 
fires lighted, and while Miss Wells was 
discussing the possibilities of supper, 
Janet found her way to her own room, 
and declining any aid, shut the door upon 
the bustle of their unexpected arrival. 
Except for the light she carried, the room 
was dark; the gloom was grateful to her, 
and she set the candlestick on the lofty 
mantelpiece, took off her bonnet and cloak, 
and seated herself with her back to the 
feeble light in a chair which stood near to 
the door in the wall. She was very tired, 
but her thoughts were clear, and they 
were following a track on which they had 
been all that day, the track of investigation 
of her own will, of the meaning of herself 
and her life, of perception that she had 
been altogether wrong, not so much in 
what she had done, as in the theory, the 
scheme of possibilities that she had con- 
structed for herself; that track which, 
after many windings it may be, or perhaps 
with inconceivable quickness, leads the 
human spirit into the great liberty and 
the great light of the message : 

“T am the Lord thy God, and thou shalt 
have no other gods but Me.” 

“No” other, simply: not the fairest 
fancies, not the loftiest ambitions, not the 
purest affections. That was the liberty, 
that was the light towards which Janet 
was being led along the track of her 
thoughts, and the emancipation, the dawn, 
were close at hand. She was thinking, 
with a curious clearness, considering the 
surroundings, when a strange and startling 
sound, coming from the other side of the 
door, caught her ear. It was a deep and 
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dreadful groan; and it drew Janet up» 
rigid, and horror-stricken, on her feet. 
Only for an instant did she stand thus; 
the next she perceived that light from 
the inner room was reflected on the little 
window in the wall. Once more came 
that dreadful sound. It never occurred 
to Janet that the door could be unlocked ; 
though with the instantaneous perception 
of terror she saw that the table was drawn 
away beyond the door, and with a great 
exertion of strength she pushed it suffi- 
ciently far back into its former place to 
enable her to stand on it and reach the 
glimmering glass. In a moment, she was 
looking into the room, at this : 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had fallen forward 
on the table where the gold and the notes 
had lain, his arms stretched out, his face, 
white and ghastly, resting on his right arm. 
He was bleeding profusely from a wound 
in the neck; and the dagger had been 
thrust under one of his nerveless hands. 
For one moment Janet saw only this, and 
even as she tried to utter a cry, but was 
seized with the dreadful dumbness of 
horror, she felt the door against which her 
body was pressed shake, and the latch on 
the other side move. Then she shrank 
away for an instant, and again a desperate 
effort to push the door open was made; 
but the weight of the table, with hers 
added to it, resisted the attempt, and the 
assassin, suddenly apprised that his plan 
of retreat was foiled, stepped back from 
the door into her sight. She saw him 
plainly; it was the hotel servant, Giuseppe. 
For one instant he looked about him, as if 
at bay ; the next he walked quickly towards 
the other door, which was on the same 
side as the hearth, and opened into an 
ante-room giving on the corridor. But 
something arrested his steps ; he slid back, 
and in a second was again hidden by the 
curtain of the alcove. Then Janet, stone 
dumb, with bursting eyeballs, and icy 
hands clutching the wall, saw the door on 
the same side as the hearth open, and a 
man enter the room. She heard the ex- 
clamation he uttered, as he rushed across 
to the fauteuil and raised Esdaile’s lifeless 
body in his arms. He saw the wound, he 
saw the dagger, he knew what it meant; 
he rolled a handkerchief tight and pressed 
it against the wound, and tied another hand- 
kerchief over that, not daring to let the blood 
flow while he gave the alarm; all this with 
incalculable quickness, and bending over 
Esdaile with his back to the alcove. Then 
Giuseppe stole out once more, and Janet 
saw him. He must get out of that door 





by which the man had come in, unseen, if 
possible, if not, then the other excellency's 
luck would have turned also, and he should 
be obliged to kill him too. So Giuseppe 
swung his strong blue cotton pocket hand- 
kerchief into a wisp, and knotted the 
ends in a trice, and glided oat with it 
ready in his hand. He was close upon 
the group beside the hearth ; the door lay 
open, the man’s back as he bent over his 
friend was turned towards him ; in another 
moment he would have crept past, and out 
into the darkness into safety. But Janet, 
who saw his terrible face, and the knotted 
throttling-cloth, and could see in them no 
other design than murder, burst the bonds 
of her dumb terror, and dashed her clenched 
hand through the little window in the 
wall, with a loud and piercing cry: 
“Edward! Edward!” It had hardly 
rang through the room ere Dunstan had 
the assassin by the throat. 


There was no hope from the first; and 
they all knew it. She could hardly have 
survived the shock, the doctors said, even 
though she had not been fatally injured 
by the fall, as Miss Wells knew she was, 
when she lifted her. She saffered little, 
and was very quiet; speaking so little that 
they were not quite sure of her conscious- 
ness at times; but they took the chance 
of it, and said everything to her that 
they wanted her to know; especially 
that Esdaile was recovering, and that 
Amabel would soon be with her. She 
was little moved, but she understood 
them ; and she would listen when Dunstan 
spoke, and follow him with her eyes when 
he moved about the room. They thought 
she did not remember where she was, but 
fancied she was at Bevis, for she said, on 
the third day, very distinctly: “I should 
like to see Mrs. Thornton, just once,” and 
then, when they assured her that Mrs. 
Thornton would certainly come to her, she 
dozed for a few moments, and said, on 
waking: “We will walk on the stone 
terrace, and I will tell her.” Miss Wells 
telegraphed to Laura, and she started for 
Nice at once; but Janet was not there any 
longer when Laura arrived. In the same 
room where she had been told of Robert’s 
death, Laura stood beside the fair fading 
form in which the lofty and loving spirit of 
Dunstan’s wife had dwelt for its few 
earthly years. 

“You saw her, living?” she whispered 
to Amabel. 

“Yes. Iwas here a few hours before. 
I heard her last words; they were very 
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feeble, but quite distinct: ‘Thou shalt have, ‘“‘On the 9th instant, at St. Stephen’s 
no other gods but Me.’” | Church, South Kensington, London, by 
There was a long silence. | the Rev. Charles Cathcart, Vicar of St. 
“ How does he bear it?” Laura asked. | Mary’s, Wold, Suffolk, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, 
“T did not think he could have felt so | Bart.,to Amabel, only daughterof Claudius 
much about anything.” | Ainslie, Esq., of The Chantry, near Bury, 
* Poor fellow.” | Suffolk.’ Amabel was married from Mrs. 
Then Laura laid rich roses on the | Thornton’s house in Prince’s Gardens, you 
pillow by the side of the fair calm face | know,” added Julia. 
that would never shrink with pain from, “Very nice, indeed, very nice,” said 
the thought of her any more, and went Mr. Gilchrist, “only Ainslie might have 
away; back to England. | hinted at his thirty years as a Civil Servant 
‘She was worth a million of me,” init. ‘Late of Bombay’ would have been 
thought Laura, as she caught the last | graceful, I think. However, that’s a 
glimpse of the Bay of the Angels, and the , matter of taste. The fact is that the best 
sun was shining on the sea as if winter | girl in the world has got a husband almost 
and wreck were not, ‘‘and Robert was; worthy of her. The second time he came 
worth a million of Edward Dunstan ; and | out I felt sure it would be all right with 
yet, they are gone, and we are left. Why? | Tom Esdaile’s boy.” 
Ah me, why ?” Mr. Gilchrist walked off, and smoked 
But it did not come to Laura’s mind, | many congratulatory cheroots among the 
that perhaps just that difference of value | oleanders. 
may have furnished the why. | “John!” said Julia, after they had 
| both been silent for some time, “do you 
In the wide shady verandah of John | think Laura will ever marry him? Do 
Sandilands’ bungalow, which has quite a | you think he will ever ask her ?” 
comfortable, not to say elegant appear-; “I don’t know. I don’t think. Not 
ance in these later days, when Julia, who | for many a day, if ever.” 
requires something more of her abode than| ‘And then,suppose each of them should 
space and shelter, rules there well and | come to contrast the other with a vanished 
wisely, a party of three are enjoying the | figure?” 
cool and scented evening air. Itisa year, ‘‘ Not much fear of that, my dear. They 
after the events which are now a tale that , would be very happy, I should say, ad- 
is told. The party is composed of John | mirably suited; and as he is always to be 
Sandilands, Julia, and Mr. Gilchrist, who | lucky, she would be just a little too good 
has the liveliest regard for these young for him.” 
people, and is happily convinced that they, ‘You are a little hard on Captain Dun- 
would not go “home,” if they had made stan, as I used to be. No, John; the only 
their fortune. Mr. Gilchrist, arrayed in a two persons absolutely matches in feeling 
suit of white almost too spotless for belief, and in purpose whom I have ever known, 
is walking up and down the verandah , were Janetand Mr. Thornton. And they 
with a springy and juvenile step, and never even met.” 
his face is rippling all over with smiles.; “Ofcourse they did not. What would 
John and Julia are ensconced in their big | you have? But Janet never would have 
Ceylon chairs, and a bamboo table laden | been happy, for she must always have 
with letters and newspapers stands between | looked in human nature for what is not in 
them. | it, and expected from the world what it 
._ “Read it out again for me, my dear,” | has not to give.” 
says Mr. Gilchrist, coming to a standstill, ‘‘ We are very happy, John,” said Julia, 
by Julia’s side; “though it is all in her | with a little remonstrance in her tone. 
own letter, and how she wore my poor, “Very, my dear love; as happy as we 
coral on the happy occasion, I should like can be. But life as Janet dreamed of life, 
to hear it read out again.” -and love as Janet would have had love, 
Julia smilingly complied. | means heaven; and heaven is not here.” 
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